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own countrymen, believed the contrary.| 
Their deception was cherished, and artfully con-| 
tinued by the spacious parade of a considerable | 
The American officers took their station} 

of a T 


nod hi 
and his 


army. 
in positions 
constant coil 


icult access, and kept vp a} 

munication with each other. This} 
them from insult and surprise. While} 
they covered the country, they harrassed the | 
foraging parties of the Lritish, and often attack-| 
ed them with Of a variety of these, | 
the two following are selected as most worthy of] 
notice. Genera! Dickinson, with four hundred | 
Jersey militia, and fifty of the Pennsylvania ri-| 
flemen, (Jan. 20.) crossed Mil!stone-river, near} 
Somerset courthouse, and attacked a large fora-| 
g ng party of the Eritish with so much spirit that 
they abandoned their convoy and fed. Nine ot) 
them were taken prisoners. Forty waggon il 
and upwards of one hundred horses, with acon-| 
siderable booty, fellinto the hands of the generai.| 
While the Pritish were loading their waggons,| 
a sing! 


{ 
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} 
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le man began to fire on them from the} 
woods. He was soon joined by more of his| 
neighbors, who could not patiently see their pro-| 
perty carried away. After the foragers had been 
annoyed for some time by these unseen marks- 
men, they fancied on the appearance of general | 
Dickinson, that they were attacked by a superior} 
force, and began a precipitate flight. 
In about a month after the affair of Somerset} 
courthouse, (Feb. 18.) colonel Nelson, of Bruns-} 
wick, with a detachment of 150 militia men, sur-} 
prised and captured at Lawrence’s Neck, a ma-| 
jor, and fifty-nine privates, of the refugees, who| 
were in Fritish pay 
Throughout the campaign of 1776, an uncom- 
mon degree of sickness raged in the American 
army. Husbandmen, transterred at once from 
the conveniencies of domestie life, to the hard- 
shijs of a field encampment, could not accommo- | 
date themselves to the sudden change. The 
southern troops, sickened from the want of salt 
prov.sions. Linen shirts were to. generally 
worn, in contact with the skin. The salutary 
intiuerce of flannel, in preventing the diseases 
of camps, was either unknown or disregarded. 
The discipline of the army was too feeble to 
enforce those regulations which experience has} 
proved to be j pensably necessary, for pre-| 
serving the health of large bodies of men collect-| 
ed tovether. was also too much 
neglected. On August the whole 
American 
17.225 


army before New York, consisted of 
inen, butof that number only 10,514 were 

fit for duty. These numerous sick suffered 
much, from th it of necessaries. Hurrv and 
confusion added much totheirdistresses. There 
: ides a rcal want of the requisites for their 


pay. 
h 


of 


so 
ewat 
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ital establishment was beyond 


“=, especially as the previ- 
Ous arrangements were not entered upon till the 
campaign had begun. Many, perhaps some 
thousands inthe American army, were swept ofi| 
in a few months by sickness. The country ev-| 
ery where presented the melancholy sicht of sol-| 
ders suffering poverty and disease, without the! 
aid of medicine or attendance. Those who sur-! 
vived gave such accounts of the suerings of the| 
Fick, as greatly discouraged the recruiting ser- 
vice. A rage for plundering, under the pre-| 
tence of taking tory property, infected many of| 
the common soldiery, and even some of the offi-| 
cers. The army had been formed on such prin-| 
ciples, in so of the states, that commissions| 
were, In several instances, bestowed on persons | 
who had no pretensions to the character of gen- 
tlemen. Several of the officers were chosen by! 
theirown men, and they ofte referre se | 
from whom they expected the Gobence tomatoes | 
. = ‘ i . 5 we 
cies. In other cases, the choice of the men was| 
in favor of those who had consented to throw| 


me 


| army for the war. 


their pay intoa 
from which officers and men drew equal shares.| 

The army, consisting mostly of new recruits| 
and unexperienced officers, and being only en-| 
gaged for a twelve month, was very deficient in| 
that mechanism and discipline which time and 
experience bestow on veteran troops. General 
Washington was unremitting in his representa- 
tions to Congress, favoring such alterations as} 
promised pernianency, order and discipline, in 
the army, but his judicious opinions on these 
subjects were slowly adopted. The sentiments 
of liberty which then generally prevailed, made} 
some distinguished members of Congress so dis-| 
trustful of the future power and probable designs| 
of a permanent domestic army, that they had 
well nigh sacrificed their country to their jeal-| 
ousies. 

The unbounded freedom of the savage who 
roams the woods must be restrained when he 
becomes a citizen of orderly government, and 
from the necessity of the case must be much 
more so, when he submits to be a soldier. The 
individuals composing the army of America, 
could not at once pass over from the full enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty to the discipline of a camp, | 
nor could the leading men in Congress for some 
time be persuaded, to adopt energetic estab- 
lishments. ‘*God forbid, would such say, that 
the citizen should be so far lost in the soldiers of 
our army, that they should give over longing for 
the enjoyments of domestic happiness. Let fre- 
quent furloughs be granted, rather than the en- 
dearments ot wives and children should cease to 


| allure the individuals of our army from camps to 


.°) 


farms.’? The amiableness of this principle, veil- 
ed the error of the sentiment. The minds of the 
civil leaders in the councils of America were 
daily occupied in contemplating the rights of 
human nature, and investigating arguments on 
the principles of general liberty, to justify their 
own opposition to Great Britain. Warmed with 
thes? ideas, they trusted too much to the virtue 
of the r countrymen, and were backward to en- 
force that subordination and order in their army, 
which, though it intrenches on civil liberty, pro- 
duces effects in the military line unequalled by 
the effusions of patriotism, or the exertions of 
undisciplined valor. 

The experience of two campaigns evinced the 
folly of trusting the defence of the country to 
militia, or to levies raised only for a few months, 
and had induced a resolution for recruiting an 
The good effects of this meas- 
ure will appear in the sequel. 

The campaign of 1776 did not end, till it had 
heen protracted into the first month of the year 
1777. The Eritish had counted on the complete 
and speedy reduction of their late colonies, but 
they found the work more difficult of execution, 
than was supposed. They wholly failed in their 
designs on the southern states. In Canada they 
recovered what, in the preceding year, they had 
losi—drove the Americans out of their bor i 
and destroyed their fleet on the lakes, but they 
failed in making their iitended impression on 
the northwestein frontier of the states. They 
o>tained posses-ion of Rhode-lsland, but the ac- 
quisition was of little service—pcrhaps was of 
detriment. For near three years several thou-| 
sand men stationed thereon for its security, were 
lost to every purpose of active co-operation with! 
the royal forces in the field, and the possession 
of it secured no equivalent advantages. The 
British completely succeeded against the city of 
New York, and the adjacent country, but when 
they pursued their victories into New Jersey, 
and subdivided their army, the recoiling Ameri- 
cans soon recovered the greatest part of what 
they had lost. 

Sir William Howe, after having nearly reach- 
ed Philadelphia, was confined to limits so nar- 


ers 


row, that the fee simple of all he commanded 
would not reimburse the expense incurred by 
its conquest. 

The war, on the part of the Americans, was 
but barely begun. Hitherto they had engaged 
with temporary forces, for a redress of grievan- 
ces; but towards the close of this year they made 
arrangements for raising a permanent army to 
contend with Great Britain for the sovereignty 
of the country. To have thus far stood their 


| ground, with their new levies, was a matter of 


at 


great importance, because to them, delay was 
victory, and not to be conquered was to conquer. 


CHAPTER XIIl. 
Of Independence, State Constitutions, and the Con- 

Sederation. 

In former ages it was common for a part of a 
community to migrate, and erect themselves 
into an independent society. Since the earth 
has been more fully peopled, and especially 
since the principles of union have been better 
understood, a different policy has prevailed. A 
fondness for planting colonies has, for three pre- 
ceding centuries, given full scope to a disposi- 
tion for emigration, and at the same time the 
emigrants have been retained in a connexion 
with their parent state. By these means Euro- 
peans have made the riches both of the east and 
west, subservient to their avarice and ambition. 
Though they occupy the smallest portion of 
the four quarters of the globe, they have con- 
trived to subject the other three to their influ 
ence or command. 

The circumstances under which New-England 
was planted, would a few centuries ago have 
entitled them from their first settlement, to the 
privileges of independence. They were virtu- 
ally exiled from their native country, by being 
denied the rights of men--they set ont on their 
own expense, and after purchasing the consent 
of the native proprietors, improved an unculti- 
vated country, to which, in the eye of reason 
and philosophy, the king of England had no 
titie. 

If it is lawful for individuals to relinquish 
their native soil, and pursue their own happiness 
in other regions and under other political asso- 
ciations, the settlers of New-England were al- 
ways so far independent, as to owe no obedience 
to their parent state, but such as resulted from 
their voluntary assent. The slavish doctrine of 
the divine right of kings, and the corruptions of 
christianity, by undervaluing heathen titles, fa- 
vored’ an system. What for several 
centuries alter the christian era would have been 
called the institution of a new government, was 
by modern refinement denominated only an ex- 
tension of the old, in the form of a dependent 
colony. Though the prevailing ecclesiastical 
and political creeds tended to degrade the con- 
dition of the settlers in New-England, yet there 
was always a party there which believed in their 
natural right to independence. They recurred 
to first principles, and argued, that as they re- 
ceived from government nothing more than a 
charter, founded on ideal claims of sovereignty 
they owed it no other obedience than what was 
derived from express or implied compact. It 
was not till the present century had more than 
half elapsed, that it occurred to any number ot 
the colonists, that they had an interest in being 
detached from Great-Pritain. Their attention 
was first turned to this subject, by the British 
claim of taxation. This opened a melancholy 
prospect, boundless in extent, and endless in 
duration. The Poston port act, and the other 
acts passed in 1774, and 1775, which have been 
already the eubject of comment, progressively 
weakened the attachment of the colonists to the 
birth place of their forefathers. The commence- 
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ment of hostilities on the 19th of April, 1775, ex- 
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hibited the parent state in an odious point of | 
view, and abated the original dread of separa- 


ting from it. 


But nevertheless, at that time, and | 
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the arguments of the opposite party. Though 


new weight was daily thrown into the scale, in 


which the advantages of independence were 


for a twelve month after, a majority of the colo-| weighed, yet it did not preponderate till about 


nists wished for no more than to be re-establish- 
ed as subjects in their ancient rights. 


mencement of hostilities, they would have re- 
scinded these associations, which have been 
already mentioned, and imported more largely 
than ever. Common sense revolts at the idea, 
that colonists unfurnished with military stores, 
and wanting manufactures of every kind, should 
at the time of their intending a serious struggle 


for independence, by, a voluntary agreement, | 


deprive themselves of the obvious means of pro- | 
curing such foreign supplies as their cireumstan- | 
ces might make necessary. Instead of pursuing | 
a line of conduct which might have been dicta- 
ted by a wish for independence, they continued 
their exports for nearly a year after they ceased 
to import. This not only lessened the debts they 
owed to Great-Britain, but furnished additional 
means for carrying on the war against them- 
selves. To aim at independence, and at thi 
same time to transfer their resources to their en- 
emies, could not have been the policy of an en- 
lightened people. It was not till some time in 
1776, that the colonists began to take other 
ground, and contend that it was for their inter- 
est to be forever separated from Great Britain. 
In favor of this opinion it was said, that in case 
of their continuing subjects, the mother country, | 
though she redressed their present grievances, | 
might at pleasure repeat similar oppressions. | 
That she ought not to be trusted, having twice | 
resumed the exercise of taxation, after it had | 
been apparently relinquished. The favorers of | 
separation also urged, that Great britain was| 
jealous of their increasing numbers, and rising 
greatness—that she would not exercise govern- 
ment for their benefit, but for herown. That 
the only permanent security for American hap- 
piness, was to deny her the power of interiering | 
with their government or commerce. To effect 
this purpose they were of opinion, that it was 
necessary to cut the knot which connected the 
two countries, by a public renunciation of all 
political connexions between them. 

The Americans about this time began to be in- | 
fluenced by new views.—The military arrange- 
ments of the preceding year—their unex pe cted 
union, and prevailing enthusiasm, ¢« xpanded the 
minds of the leaders, and elevated the senti- 
ments of the great body of their people. Deci- 
Sive measures which would have been lately 
reprobated, now met with approbation. , 

The favorers of subordination under the for- 
mer constitution urged the advantages of a su- 
preme head, tocontrol the disputes of interfering | 
colonies, and also the benefits which flowed from | 
union. Thatindependence was untried ground, | 
and should not be entered upon, but in the last 
extremity. 

They flattered themselves that Great Britain 
was so fully convinced of the determined spirit 
of America, that if the present controversy was 
compromised, she would not at any future peri- 
od, resume an injurious exercise of her supre-| 
macy. They were therefore for proceeding no 
farther than to defend themselves in the charac- 
ter of subjects, trusting that ere long the present 
hostile measures. would be relinquished, and the 
harmony of the two countries re-established. The 
favorers of this system were embarrassed, and 
all their arguments weakened, by the perseve-| 
rance of Great Britain in her schemes of coer- 
cion. A provable hope of a speedy repeal of a 
few acts of parliament, would have greatly in- 
creased the number of those who were advocates 
for reconciliaticn. But the certainty of intelli- 
gence to the contrary gave additional force to 
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Had in-!/colonists of tl 


dependence been their object even at the com-| 


|was a legal ground of justification for withhold- 


ling it immed 


|manner, and language of this performan 


}of subjecting a great continent to a small island 


that time in 1776, when intelligence reached the 
he act of parliament passed in De- 
cember 1775, for throwing them out of British 
protection, and of hiring foreign troops to assist 
in effecting their conquest. 


Respecting the 


| first it was said, ‘* that protection and allegiance 


were reciprocal, and that the refusal of the first 

} 
ing the last.”” They considered themselves to 
be thereby discharged from their allegiance, an 
that to declare themselves independent, was no 





j|more than to announce to the world the real 


! ] , ehas } Rls te ’ ] 
litical state, in which Great Britain had 


ithem. This act proved that the colonists mi 
|constitutionally declare themselves independent 





but the hiring of foreign troops to make war up- 
] 


on them, demonstrated the necessity of their do- 


liately. They reasoned that if Great 
Britain called in the aid of strangers to crush 
them, they must seek similar relief for their own 


preservation. But they well knew this could 


inot be expect d, while they were in arms against 


| their acknowledged sovereign. They had there- 


fore only a choice of difficulties, and must either 


iseek foreign aid as independent states, or con- 


tinue in the awkward and hazardous situation ot 
subjects, carrying on war from their own resour- 
ces both against their king and such mercena- 
ries as he chose to employ for their subjugation. 
Necessity, not choice, forced them on the deci- 
sion. Submission without obtaining a redress 
of their grievances was advocated by none who 
possessed the public confidence. Some of the 
popular leaders may have secretly wished for 
independence from the beginning of the contro- 


¢ 


}versy, but their number was smali and thei 


sentiments were not generally known. 

While the public mind was balancing on th 
eventiyy subject, several writers placed the a 
vantages of independence in various points 0i 
view. Among these Thomas Paine, in a pam- 
phiet, under the signature of Common Sense, 


held the most distinguished rank. Th 


calculated to interest the passions, and 


all the active powers of human nature. With 





jthe view of operating on the sentiments of a re- 


ligious people, scripture was pressed into hi 


ervice, and the powers, and even the name of 
a king were rendered odious in the eyes of the 


numerous colonists who had read and studied 
the history of the Jews, as recorded in the Old 
Testament. The tolly of that people in revol’- 
ing from a government, instituted by Heaven 
itself, and the oppressions to which they wert 
subjected in consequence of their lusting afte: 
kings to rule over them, afforded an excelient 
handle for prepossessing the colonists in favor ot 
republican institutions, and prejudicing them 
against kingly government. Hereditary succes- 
sion was turned into ridicule. The absurdity 


on the other side of the glove, was represented 


|in such striking language, as to interest the hon- 


° .- . 
or and pride of the colonists in renouncing the 
government of Great Britain. The necessity, 


ithe advantages, and practicability of indepen- 


dence, were forcibly demonstrated. Nothing 
could be better timed than this performance. It 


was addressed to freemen, who had just receiv- 


led convincing proof, that Great Britain had 


thrown them out of her protection, had en- 
gaged foreign mercenaries to make war upon 
them, and seriously designed to compel their 
unconditional submission to her unlimited pow 
er. It found the colonists most thoroughly alarm- 
ed for their liberties, and disposed to do and 


leuffer any thing that promised their establish- 


ment. In union with the feelings and senti- 
ments of the people, it produced surprising ef. 
fects. Many thousands were convinced, and 
were led to approve and iong for a SED tration 
from the mother country. ish that measure 
a few months before, was not only foreign trom 
their wishes, but the object of their abhorrence, 
the current suddenly became so strong in its 
favor, that it bore down al! opposition. The 
multitude was hurried down the stream, but 
some worthy men could not easily reconcile 
themselves to the idea of an eternal s i 
from a country, to which they had 


Cl- 


bound by the most endearing ties. 
the sword drawn, but could not t 
would be sheathed. They feared t 


persed individuals of the several colonies 


not be brought to coalesce under 
government, and that after much a 
iuture Ceesar would grasp their 





confirm himself in a throne of despot 
doubted the perseverance of their countrymen 
in effecting their independence, and were also 
apprehensive that in case of success, their future 
condition would be less happy than their past. 
Some respectable individuals whose principles 
were pure, but whose souls were not of that firm 
texture which revolutions require, shrunk back 
from the bold measures proposed by their more 
adventurous countrymen. To submit without 
an appeal to Heaven, though secretly wished for 
by some, was not the avowed sentiment of any. 
in petitioning and resisting was 


But to persevere 

the system of some misguided honest men. The 
favorers of this opinion were generally wanting 
in that decision which grasps at er 





work halves. Most 


power of Britain. A fe v 
est or an eXpectancy ol! 
ment, refused to concur with the general voice. 
Some of the natives of the parent state who, 


having lately settled in the colonies, had not yet 


y 
+ 





aes —— 
ivors from re yai govern- 


exchanged European for American ideas, to- 


gether with afew oOtners, conscientious!y Oppo- 

posed the measures of Congress: but the great 
| ; ] li ; 5 . oie 

bulk of the people and especially of the spirited 


> 
and independent part of the community, came 
r 


unanimity into the project of in- 


The eagerness for independence resu!ted more 


from feeling than reasoning. ihe advantages 


of an unfettered trade, the prospect of honors 
and emoluments in administering a new gov- 
ernment, were of themselves insufficient mo- 


tives for adopting this bold measure. But what 
was wanting from considerations of this kind, 
was made up by the perseverance of Great Bri- 
tain, in her schemes of coercion and conquest. 
The determined resolution of the mother coun- 
try to subdue the 

plans she adopte for accomplishing that purpose, 
and their equally determine d resolution to ap- 
peal to Heaven rather than submit, made a dec- 
laration of independence as necessary in 1776, 
as was the non-importation agreement of 1774, 
or the assumption of arms in 1775. The last 
naturally resulted from the first. The revolu- 
tion was not forced on the people by ambitious 
leaders grasping at supreme power, but every 
measure of it was forced on Congress, by the 
necessity of the case, and the voice of the peo- 
ple. The change of the public mind of Ameri- 
ca respecting connexion with Great britain, is 
ial a parallel. In the short space of two 
years, nearly three millions of people passed 
over from the Jove and duty of loyal subjects, to 
the hatred and resentment of enemies, 

The motion for declaring the colonies free and 
independent, was first made in Congress, (June 
, 1776,) by Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia. 
le was warranted in making this motion by ths 








e colonists, together with the 
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|repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in| 
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direct object the establishment of an 
tyranny over these states. To prove 
facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his to laws, 
wholesome and ssary for the 
He has forbidden his governors to pass laws} 
immediate and pressing importance, unless | 
suspended in their operation till his assent! 
should be obtained 3; and when so suspe nded, he | 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the ac-| 
commodation of large districts of people, unless | 
those people w ould ri linquish the right of re-| 
presentation in the legislature, a right ine stima-| 
ble to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called legislative bodies at| 
places unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from| 
he depository of their public records, for the] 
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fits of trial by jury: 


with his measures. 

He has dissolved repr¢ itative houses 
peatedly, for of pposing, with manly firmnes 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He for a long time after ‘such 
dissolutions, to cause others to be. elected;| 
whereby the legislative powers, inc apable of an-| 
nihilation, have re turne dto the people at large 
for their exercise; the state remaining in 
mean time exposed to all the danger of invas 
trom without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population 
of these states; for that purpose obstructing the! 
laws for naturalization of foreigners t 
others to encourage hither, 
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their country, to the executioners 
their friends and brethren, or 

their hands. 
He has excited domestic insurrect 
and has endeavored to bring on th 
of our frontiers the merciless Indian sav- 
, whose known rule of warfare an un- 
distinguished destruction of all , sexes and 
conditions. 

In every st of we have 
petitioned for redress in the most humble terms 
our repeated petitions have been answered only 

A prince, whose characte) 
marked by every act which may define 
a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to 
British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts made by their Ie 
| gislature, to extend an unwarrantable jurisdic- 
tion over us We have reminded them of th: 
rircumstances our emigration and settlement 
here. We have appealed to their native ju 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, 
| by the tle ct kindred, to disavow 
these usurpations, which would inevitably inte: 
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temper of the people would not permit that any 
one man, however exalted by office, or distin- 


wae ced 2 ke aehislié 
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ies, should have a negative on|and executive branch of government, had per- 
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authorized to enquire whether the constitution 
had been preserved—whether the legislative 


the declared sense of a majority of their repre-|formed their duty, or assumed to themselves, or 


sentatives, but the experience of all ages had 


taught thein the danger of lodging all power in 
one body of men. <A second branch of legisl: 
consisting of a few select persons, unde 


ture 


y 
I 
$ 


the 1 
constituted in eleven of the 
their coneurrence made necessary to give the 
validity of law to the acts of a more numerous| 
branch of popular representatives. New York| 
and Massachusetts went one step farther. The} 
former constituted a council of revision, consist-| 
ing of the governor and the heads of judicial| 
partments, on whose objecting to any propo-| 
sed law, a reconsideration became necessary, and 
unless it was confirmed by two-thirds of both| 
houses, it could have no operation. A sinpilar | 
power was given to the governor of Massachu-| 
Georgia and Pennsyivania were the only | 
states whose legislature consisted of only one} 
branch. ‘Though many in these states, and a| 
maiority in all the others, saw and acknowledg-| 
ed the propriety of a compounded legislature, 
yet the mode of creating two branches out of 
a homogeneous mass of people, was a matter of 
dificulty. No distinction of ranks existed in| 
the colonies, and none were entitled to any| 
rights, but such as were common to all. Some| 
possessed more wealth than others, but riches} 
and ability were not always associated. Ten ot! 
the cleven states, whose legislatures consisted | 
of two branches, ordained that the members of} 
both should be elected by the people. This rath-| 
er inad@ two co-ordinate houses of representa-| 
tatives, than a check on a single one by the| 
moderation of a select few. Maryland adopted | 
a singular plan for constituting an independent| 
senate. By her constitution the members of that| 
body re elected for five years, while the} 
members of the house of delegates held their| 
seats only forone. The number of senators was| 
only fifteen, and they were all elected indiseri- | 
minately from the inhabitants of any part of the} 


thirteen states, and 


ame of senate or council, was therefore 
| 


! 
ae 


setts. 


we 


lexercised other or greater powers, than those 
ito which they were constitutionally entitled. To 
jenquire whe 


+} 
vi 


1er the public taxes had been just- 
ly laid and collected, and in what manner the 
public monies had been disposed of, and wheth- 
‘r the laws had been duly executed. However 
excellent this institution may appear in theory, 
it is doubtful whether in practice it will answer 
any valuable end. If most certainly opens a door 
for discord, and furnishes abundant matter for 
periodical altercation. Either from the disposi- 
tion of its inhabitants, its form of government, 
or some other cause, the people of Pennsylvania 
have constantly been in a state of fermentation. 
The end of one public controversy, has been the 
beginning ofanother. From the collision of par- 
ties, the minds of the citizens were sharpened, 
and their active powers improved, but internal 
harmony has been unknown. They who were 


r 
t 
f 


. } 1 3 | 
out of place, so narrowly watched those who 


were in, that nothing injurious to the public 
could easily be effected; but from the fluctua- 
tion of power, and the total want of permanent 


isystem, nothing great or lusting could with saie- 


ty be undertaken, or prosecuted to effect. Un- 
der all these disadvantages, the state flourished, 
and from the industry and ingenuity of its inha- 
bitants acquired an unrivalled ascendency in 
arts and manufactures. This must in a great 
measure be ascribed to the influence of habits, 
of order and industry, that had long prevailed. 
The Americans agreed in appointing e su- 
preme executive head to each state, with the 
title either of governor or president. They also 
agreed in deriving the whole powers of govern- 
ment, either mediately or immediately, from the 
people. In the eastern states, and in New- 
York, their governors were elected by the in- 
habitants, in their respective towns or counties, 
and in the other states by the legislatures: but 
in no case was the smallest tittle of power exer- 
cised from hereditary right. New-York was the 


state, excepting that nine of them were to bejonly state which invested its governor with exe- 


residents on the west, and six on the east side| 
of the Chesapeake Bay. They were elected not| 
immediately by the people, but by electors, two 
from each county, appointed by the inhabitants 
for that sole purpose, By these regulations the| 
senate *of Maryland consisted of men of influ-| 
ence, integrity and abilities, and such as were| 
a real and beneficial check on the hasty proceed-| 


ings of a more numerous branch of popular re-/|s 


presentatives. The laws of that state were well| 
digested, and its interest steadily pursued with 
a peculiar unity of system; while elsewhere it| 
too often happened in the fluctuation of public} 


cutive authority without a council. Such was 
the extreme jealousy of power which pervaded 
the American states, that they did not think 
proper to trust the man of their choice with the 
power of executing their own determinations, 
without obliging him in many cases to take the 
advice of such counsellors as they thought pro- 
per to nominate. The disadvantages of this in- 
titution far outweighed itsadvantages. Had the 
governors succeeded by hereditary right, a coun- 
cit would have been often necessary to supply 
the real want of abilities, but when an individual! 


had been selected by the people as the fittest 


appointments, the responsibility for the conduct 
of the officer, is in a great measure annihilatea. 
The concurrence of a select few on the nomina- 
tion of one, seems a more eligible mode for se- 
curing a proper choice, than appointments made 
either by one, or by a numerous body. In the 
former case there would be danger of favoritism, 
in the latter that modest unassuming merit would 
be overlooked, in favor of the forward and obse- 
quious. 

A rotation of public officers made a part of 
most of the American constitutions. Frequent 
elections were required by all, but several went 
still farther, and deprived the electors of the 
power of continuing the same office in the same 
hands, after a specified Jength of time. Young 
politicians suddenly called from the ordinary 
walks of life, to make laws and institute forms 
of government, turned their attention to the his- 
tories of ancient republics and the writings of 
speculative men on the subject of government. 
This led them into many errors, and occasioned 
them to adopt sundry opinions unsuitable to the 





state of society in America, and contrary to the 
genius of real republicanism. : 

The principle of rotation was carried so far, 
that in some of the states, public officers in seve- 
ral departments scarcely knew their official duty, 
till they were obliged to retire and give place to 
others as ignorant as they had been on their first 
appointment. If offices had been instituted for 
the benefit of the holders, the policy of diffusing 
these benefits would have been proper, but in- 
stituted as they were for the convenience of the 
public, the end was marred by such frequent 
changes. by confining the objects of choice, it 
diminished the privileges of electors, and fre- 
quently deprived them of the liberty of choosing 
the man who, from previous experience, was of 
all men the most suitable. The favorers of this 
system of rotation contended for it, as likely to 
prevent a perpetuity of office and power in the 
same individual or family, and a security 


as 





against hereditary honors. To this it was repli- 
ed, that free, fair and frequent elections were 
the most natural and proper securities, for the 
liberties of the people. It produced a more gen- 
eral diffusion of political knowledge, but made 
more smatterers than adepts in the science of 
government. 

As a farther security for the continuance of 
republican principles in the American constitu- 
tions, they agreed in prohibiting all hereditary 
honors and distinction of ranks. . 

It was one of the peculiarities of these new 
forms of government, that all religious establish- 
ments were abolished. Some retained a consti- 
tutional distinction between Christians and 
others, with respect to eligibility to office, but 
the idea of supporting one denomination at the 


assemblies, and where the legislative depart-| 
ment was not sufficiently checked, that passion | 


and party predominated over principle and pub- 


person for discharging the duties of this high|expense of others, or of raising any one sect of 
. ‘ . hs — ? te . > ” . 

department, to fetter him vith a council was| protestants to a legal pre-eminence, was uni- 

either to lessen his capacity of doing good, or to| versally reprobated. The alliance between church 


lie good. 


|furnish him with a skreen for doing evil. 


Pennsylvania, instead of a legislative council | 


or senate, adopted the expedient of publishing|the executive power ought to possess, and by 
bills after the s i 
tion of the inhabitants. This had its advantages|minished individual responsibility. In some 
and disadvantages. It prevented the precipi-|states it greatly enhanced the expenses of gov- 
tate adoption of new regulations, and gave an|ernment, and in all retarded its Operations, with- 
Opportunity of ascertaining the sense of the|out any equivalent advantages. 
people on those laws by which they were to be | New-York, in another particular, displayed 
bound; but it carried the spirit of discussion| political sagacity superior to her neighbors. This 
into every corner, and disturbed the peace and was in her council of appointment, consisting of 
harmony of neighborhoods. By making the bu-|one senator from each of her four great clection 
Finess of government the duty of every man, it} districts, authorized to designate proper persons 
drew off the attention of many, from the steady | for filling vacanciesin the executive departments 
pursuit of their respective businesses, ‘}of government. Large bodies are far from being 
The state of Pennsylvania also adopted an-| the most proper depositories of the power of ap- 
other institution peculiar to itself, under the de-| pointing to offices. The assiduous attention of 
nomination of a councilof censors, These were!candidates is too apt to bias the voice of indi- 
to be chosen once every seven years, and 


7 


econd reading, for the informa-| making govermental acts the acts of a body, di-| 


It de-|and state was completely broken, and each was 
stroyed the secrecy, vigor and dispatch, which |left to support itself, independent of the other. 


he far famed social compact between the peo- 
ple and their rulers, did not apply to the United 
States. The sovereignty wasin the people. In 
ja sovereign capacity by their representatives, 


| 


they agreed on forms of government for their 
own security, and deputed certain individuals 
as their agents to serve them in public stations 
agreeably to constitutions, which they prescribed 
for their conduct. 

The world has not hitherto exhibited so fair an 
opportunity for promoting social happiness. It 
is hoped for the honor of human nature, that the 
result will prove the fallacy of those theories, 
which suppose that mankind are incapable of 
self-government. ‘The ancients, not knowing 
the doctrine of representation, were apt in their 


vere! viduals in popular assemblies. Besides in such| public meetings to run into confusion, but in 
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CHAPTI 
The Campaign of 1777, in the Middle States 


poon a r th a ratio Oi } ndenea, 
the autnority of Covgress was obtained forr - 
, i: «tad : a a ia +) 
an army, (1777,) that would be mg permanent 
tuan — tem poi ary 1e\ = h th V had pre- 
viously brought into tue field. It was at first 
proposed to recruit, for the in i term of the 
War, Dut it being lound ON ex } t that the 
habits of the people were av -toeng 
| verse lgacemoents, 
for such an uncertain period of service, the re- 
cruiting officers were instructed to offer t 2 
ternative of, either enli if for th : f 
th years. Those who engaged « Grst 


conditions were promised a hundred eeres of 








land, in addition to their pay and bounty. The 
tro raised by congress for service of tha 
U nite 1 Sta $s, were ca co ils, J yich 
Im S¢ 1776, t i } iY i, to! 
&S battalions, and in Des io Wing.a 

ity was given to general Washineton to 16 
nore, yet very |jittle } 1 in 
the recruiting busi $3, u 1 ; of 
[renton and Princeton. Evena t rd 
>much time was Nn i ¥y consu | ro 
these new recruits jo { com i 
chiet, that his whole force at Morris-town, and 
the several o “posts, 10 DS 

ceed 1500 men. Yet, what is 


these 1500 kept as n 
I 





ciosely pent up in brunswick 
+} 


party that was sent out by the latter, was auc: 
cesstully opposed by the former, and the adia- 
cent country preserved in a great dezree of t - 
quility. 

it was matter of astonishment, that the British 
suffered the dangerous interval between the dis- 
banding of one army, and the raising of another, 
to pass away without attempting something of 
consequence against the remaining shadow of 
an armed force. Hitherto there had been a defi- 
ciency of arms and ammunition, as well as of 
men, but in the spring of 1777, a vessel of 24 cuns 


rrived from France at Portsmouth in New- 
Hampshire, with upwards of 11,000 stand of 
arms, and — barrels of powder. Tenthousand 
stand of arms ved about the same time, in 
another part of t the > Uni ed States 
Before the royal army took the fis 
cution of the main business of the campaign 
two enterprizes for the destruction of American 
stores were undertaken, in an opposite direction 
to what proved eventually to be the theatre of 
operations of Sir William Howe. The first was 
conducied by colonel Bird,( March 23,) the second 
by major general Tryon. The former landed 
with about 500 men at Peek’s-kill, near 50 miles 
from New-York. General Washington had re- 
peatedly cautioned the commissarit s not to suffer 
large quantities of provisions to be near the wa- 
ter, in such places as were accessible to ship- 
ping, but his prudent advice had not been re- 
garded. The few Americans, who were station- 
ed as a guard at Peek’s-kill, on the approach of 
colonel Kird, fired the principal storehouses, and 
retired to a good position, about two or _— 
miles distant. The loss of provisions, forag 
and other valuable articles, was conside able. 
Major-general Tryon, with a detachment of 
2000 men, embarked at New-York, and passing 
through the Sound, (April 26,) landed between 
Fairfield and Norwalk. They advanced through 
the country without interruption, and arrived in 
about 20 hours at Danbury. On their approach 
the few continentals w how were inthe town with- 
drew from it. The British began to burn and 
lestroy, but abstained from injuring the property 
of such as were reputed tories.—18 houses, 800 
| barrels of pork and beef, 800 barrels of flour, 2000 
bushels of grain, 1700 tents, and some other ar- 
ticles were lost to the Americans. Generals, 
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how and where to proceed. They rushed in up- 
on them and put about 300 to death in a silent 
manner, by a free and exclusive use of the bayo- 
net. The enterprize was conducted with so 
much address, that the loss of the assailants did 
not exce¢ d eight. 

Congress, which after a short residence at Bal- 
timore, had returned to Philadelphia, were obli- 
ged a second time to consult their safety by 
flight. They retired at first to Lancaster, and 
afterwards to Yorktown. 

The bulk of the British army being left in 
Germantown, Sir William Howe, with a small 
part, made his triumphai entry into Philadelphia, 
and was received with the hearty welcome of 
numerous citizens, (Sept. 26,) who either from 
conscience, cowardice, interest, or principle, 
had hitherto separated themselves from the class 
of active whigs. 

The possession of the largest city in the Uni- 
ted States, together with the dispersion of that 
grand council which had heretofore conducted 
their public affairs, were reckoned by the short 
sighted as decisive of their fate. The submis- 
sion of countries, after the conquest of their 
capital, had often been a thing of course; but in 
the great contest for thepsovereignty of the 
United States, the question did not rest witha 
ruler, or a body of rulers, nor was it to be deter- 
mined by the possession or loss of any particular 
place. It was the public mind, the sentiments 
and opinions of the yeomanry of the country, 
which were to decide. Though Philadelphia 
had become the residence of the British army, 
yet as long as the bulk of the people of the Uni- 
ted States were opposed to their government, 
the country was unsubdued. Indeed it was 
presumed by the more discerning politicians, 
that the luxuries of a great city would so far 
enervate the British troops as to indispose them 
for those active exertions to which they were 


prompted, while inconveniently encamped in 


the e en country. 

To take off the impression the British suc- 
cesses might make in France, to the prejudice 
of America, Doctor Franklin gave them an inge- 
nious turn, by observing, ‘* that instead of saying 
Sir William Howe had taken Philadelphia, it 
would be more proper to say, Philadelphia had 
.aken Sir William Howe.’’ 


One of the first objects of the British, after | 


they had got possession, was to erect batteries 
to command the river, and to protect the city 
from any assault by water. The British shipping 
were prevented from ascending the Delaware, 
by obstructions hereafter to be described, which 
were fixed near Mud Island. Philadelphia, 
though possessed by the British army, was ex- 
posed to danger from the American vessels, in 
the river. The American frigate Delaware, of 
$2 guns, anchored within 500 yards of the un- 
finished batteries, and being seconded by some 
smaller vessels, commenced a heavy cannonade 
upon the batteries and town, but upon the fall- 
ing of the tide she ran aground. Being briskly 
fired upon from the town while in this condi- 
tion, she was soon compelled tosurrender. 
other American vessels, not able to resist the 
fire from the batteries after losing one of their 
number, retired. 

General Washington, having been reinforced 
by 2500 men from Peeks-kill and Virginia; and 
having been informed- that general Howe had 


he 


ducing the forts on the Delaware, conceived a 
design of attacking the British post at German-| 
town. 
town atright angles near its centre. The left} 
wing extended to the Schuylkill, and was cov- | 
ered in front by the mounted and dismounted | 
chasseurs. The queen’s American rangers and 
a battalion of light infan 


\to retreat, were pursued into the village. 


joined in the pursuit. 
detached a considerable part of his force, for re- | Some miles. : 
‘ing the wounded and prisoners, was about 500, 


rans > . ° } 
Their line of encampment crossed the | 
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richt. The 40th regiment, with another bat- 
talion of light infantry, were posted on the Ches- 


nut-hill road, three quarters of a mile in advance. | 


Lord Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia, with four 
battalions of grenadiers. <A few of the general 
officers of the American army, whose advice 
was requested on the occasion, unanimously 


recommended an attack; and it was agreed that 


it should be made in different places, to produce | 
the greater confusion, and to prevent the sev-| 


eral parts of the British forces from affording 
support toeach other. From an apprehension 
that the Americans, from the want of discipline, 
would not persevere in a long attack, it was re- 
eolved that it should be sudden and vigorous, 
and if unsuccessful to make an expeditious re- 
treat. The divisions of Sullivan and Wayne, 


flanked by Conway’s brigade, were to enter the | 


town by way of Chesnut-hill, while general Arm- 
strong, with the Pennsylvania militia, should 
fall down the Manatawny road, and gain the 
left and rear of the British. 

Greene and Stevens, flanked by M*‘Dougal’s 
brigade, were to enter by the lime-kiln road. 
The militia of Maryland and Jersey, under gen- 
erals Smallwood and Furman, were to march by 
the old York road, and fall upon the rear of their 
right. 

Lord Stirling with Nash’s and Maxwell’s brig- 
ade were to form a corps de reserve, (Oct. 4. 
The Americans began their attack about sun- 
rise on the 40th regiment, and a battalion of 
light infantry. These twocorps being obliged 
On 
their retreat lieutenant-colonel Musgrove with 
six companies took postin Mr. Chew’s strong 
stone house, which lay in front of the Ameri- 
cans. From an adherence to the military max- 
im of never leaving a fort possessed by an ene- 
my in the rear, it was resolved to attack the par- 
ty in the house. 

In the mean time general Greene got up with 
his column and attacked the right wing. Colo- 
nel Mathews routed a party of the British op- 
posed to him, killed several, and took 110 pris- 
oners, but from the darkness of the day lost sight 
of the brigade to which he belonged, and having 
separated trom it, was taken prisoner with his 
whole regiment, and the prisoners which he 
had previously taken were released. A number 
of the troops in Greene’s division, were stopped 


by the halt of the party before Chew’s house. | 


Near one half of the American army remained 
for some time at that place inactive. In the 
mean time general Grey led on three battafions 


ot the third brigade, and attacked with vigor.—| 


A sharp contestfollowed. Two British regiments 
attacked at the same time on the opposite side 
ofthetown. General Grant moved up the 49th 
regiment to the aid of those who were engaged 
with Greene’s column. 

The morning was extremely foggy.—This, by 
concealing the true situation of the parties, oc- 
casioned mistakes, and made so much caution 
necessary as to give the british time to recover 
from the effects of their first surprize. From 
these causes the early promising appearances on 
the part of the assailants were speedily reversed. 


| The Americans left the field hastily, and all ef- 


forts to rally them were ineffectual. Lord Corn- 
with a party of light horse, and 
This was continued for 
The loss of the royal army, includ- 


wallis arrived 


Among their slain were brigadier general Ag- 
new, and lieutenant colonel Bird. 
the Americ , including 400 prisoners, was 
about 1000. Among their slain were general 
Nash and his aid-de-camp major Witherspoon. 
Soon after this battle the British left German- 


ans 


The divisions of| 


The loss of 


‘wards opening a free communication between 
jtheir army and their shipping. 

| Much industry and ingenuity had been ex- 
jerted for the security of Philadelphia on the wa- 
ter side. Thirteen gallies, two floating batteries, 
itwo zebeques, one brig, one ship, besides a num- 
ber of armed boats, fire ships and rafts, were 
}constructed or employed for this purpose. The 
Americans had also built a fort on Mud Island, 
to which they gave the name of Fort Mifflin, 
hand erected thereon a considerable battery.— 
This island is admirably situated for the erection 
of works to annoy shipping on their way up the 
Delaware. It lies near the middle of the river, 
}about seven miles. below Philadelphia. No ves- 
|sels of burden can come up but by the main ship 
jchannel, which passes close to Mud Island, and 
very narrow for more thana mile below.— 
Opposite to Fort Mifflin there is a height, called 
}Red-Rank. This overlooks not only the river, 
j}but the neighboring country. On thiseminence, 
a respectable battery was erected. Between 
|these two fortresses, which are half a mile dis- 
}tant from each other, the American naval arma- 
jment for the defence of the river Delaware, 
jmade their harbor of retreat. Two ranges of 
| chevaux de frise were also sunk in the channel. 
| These consisted of large pieces of timber, strongly 
|tramed together, in the manner usual for making 
ithe foundation of wharves in deep water. Sev- 
|eral large points of bearded iron projecting down 
jthe river were annexed to the upper parts of 
[these chevaux de frise, and the whole was 
jsunk with stones, so as to be about four feet un- 
|der water at low tide. Their prodigious weight 
jand strength could not fail to effect the destruc- 
jon of any vessel which came upon them.— 
| Thirty of these machines were sunk about 300 
lyards below Fort Mifflin, so as to stretch ina 
ldiagonal line across the channel. The only 
}Open passage left was between two piers lying 
iclose to the fort, and that was secured by a 
strong boom, and could not be approached but 
jin a direct line tothe battery. Another fortifi- 
|cation was erected ona high bank on the Jer- 
sey shore, called Billingsport. And opposite to 
ithis, another range of chevaux de frise was de- 
| posed, leaving only a narrow and shoal channe! 
jon the one side. There was also a temporary 
| battery of two heavy cannon, atthe mouth of 
| Mantua creek, about half way from Red-Bank 
|to Billingsport. The British were well apprized, 
}that without the command of the Delaware, their 
;possession of Philadelphia would be of no ad- 
|vantage. They therefore strained every nerve, 
[to open the navigation of that river. To this 
jend Lord Howe had early taken the most effec- 
| tual measures for conducting the fleet and trans- 
|ports round from the Chesapeake to the Dela- 
| ware, and drew them up on the Pennsylvania 
ishore, from Reedy Island to New Castle. Early 
jin October, a detachment from the British army 
|crossed the Delaware with a view of dislodging 
the Americans from Billingsport. On their ap- 
|proach, the place was evacuated. As the sea- 
ison advanced, more vigorous measures for re- 
| moving the obstructions were concerted between 
the general and the admiral. Batteries were 
erected on the Pennsylvania shore to assist in 
dislodging the Americans from Mud Island. At 
ithe same time Count Donop, with 2000 men, 
| having crossed into New Jersey, opposite. to 
| Philadelphia, marched down on the eastern side 
| of the Delaware, to attack the redoubt at Red- 
Bank. This was defended by about 400 men 
j}under the command of colonel Greene. ‘The 
jattack immediately commenced by a smart can- 
inonade, under cover of which the count ad- 
| vanced to the redoubt. This place was intend- 
‘ed fora much larger garrison than was then in 
iit. It had therefore become necessary to run a 


is 


9 
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try were in front of the!town, and turned their principaf attention to-! line in the middle thereof, and one part of it 












it 





was evacuated. That part was easily carried 
by the assailants, on which they induiged in 
loud huzzas for their su} , 
carrison kept up.a sever 
the assailants, by which they were compelled to 
retire. They suffered not only in the assault, 


but in the approach to, and retreat from the fort. 





Their whole loss in killed and wounded was 


bout 400. Count Donop was mortall 
ed and taken prisoner. Congress resolved t 


Wy j 
wounhnd- 





present colonel Greene with a sword for h 
cood conduct on this occasion. An attack mad 
about the same time on Fort Mifflin by men of 
war and frigates, was not more successful than 
the assault on Red-Bank. The Augusta man of 
ar of 64 guns, and the Merlin, two of the ves- 


ecls which were engaged in it, got aground.— 


The former was fired and blew up. The latter 
was evacuated. ’ 

Though the first attempts of the British, for 
opening the navigation of the Delaware, were 


unsuccessful, they carried their point in another 

} ‘ = a e } rr ' } 
way that was unexpected. The chevaux d 
frise, having been sunk some considerable time, 
the current of the water was diverted by th 
great bulk into new channels. In consequence 
thereof, the passage between the islands and th 
DD ; 


mit vesseis of some considerable draught of wa- 


ter. Through this passage, the Vigilant, a large 
ship, cut down soasto draw but little water, 
mounted with 24 pounders, made her way toa 
position from which she might entilade the works 


on Mud-Island. This gave the Eritish such an 
advantage, that the post was no longer tena 
Colone! Smith, who had with great gallantry de- 
fended the fort from the latter end of Se tet rt 
to the Tith ot Novemb« r, deine wound 
removed to the main. 
his removal, major Thay 
had nobly offered to take c 
ous post, was obliged to ev: 
This event did not take 
were entire ly beat dow n—eve ry piece of cannon 
dismounted, and one of the British ships so near 
that she threw granadoes into the fort, and kill- 
ed the men uncovered in the platform. The 
troops who had so bravely defended fort Miffl 

made asafe retreat to Red-Bank. Congres 
ted swords to be given to lieutenant colonel 
Smith and commodore Hazlewood, for their gal- 
int defence of the Delaware. Within three 


days after Mud-Island was evacuated, the garri- 






approach of lord Cornwallis, at the head of a 


son Was a'so withdrawn from Red-Bank, on the 


1 . , . - 4 
large force prepared to assault it. Some of the 


American eallies and armed vessels escaped by 
keeping close in with the Jersey shore, to places 


of security above Philadelphia, but 17 of them 
were abandoned by their crews and fired.— 
Thus the Pritish gained a f nunication 
etween their army and ship] Chis event 
i ! had been 





, } 
was to them very aesirabic. 


previously obliged to draw thei 
Chester, a distance of sixteen 


risk, and a certain great expense. The loag 
protracted defence of the Delawaré " deranged 
the plans of the British for the remainder of the 
campaign, and consequently saved the adjacent 


country. 

About this time the chair of Congress became 
vacant, by the departure of Mr. Hancock, after 
he had discharged the duties of that office to 
great acceptance, (Nov. 1,)two years and five 
months. Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, 

as unanirhously elected his successor. He had 

en in England for some years, antecedent to 


he hostile determinatons of parliament against 








the colonies, but finding the dispute growing 
serious, he conceived that honor and duty called 
him to take part with his native country. He 


to stay in England, 


had been warmly solicited 


rennsyivania shore, Was so deepened as to ad-!} 
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and offers were made him not only to secure, position was preferred to distant and more com- 


























but to double his American estate, in case of his torta ' izes, as being calculated to give the 
continuing to reside there,—but these were re- most exten » security to tl country adjacent 
fused. To a particular friend in London, dis- to Ph 5 \ can army might 
suading | rom coming out to America, been trac i od of their feet. in 
replied on the 9th of Nov. 1774, when at ! ching wit ors <ings over the hard 
mouth, ont point of ¢ ul x, **] shall nev- frozen ground, W =h and Valley 
er forget your f idly attention to 1 intel cue ge. SO iu $s 0 ny V hout 
; " _ 4 ] ) t re} t 
it [ dare notreturn. Your minist ire deat ikets. Under se cire inces they had 
to information. and s¢ } ton provoking un- to sit down in a wood, in the atter end ot De- 
| 
necessary contest. I think I hay icted the cember, and to build huts for their accommoda- 
. 7 . . ' f ] ¢ | } _ 
part of a faithful subject. Ll now go resolved yn. This mode of ng winter quarters, 
still to labor for peace; at the s time deter- not entirely novel, has beenr y if ever prac- 
mined in t last event to sta or 1 wit tised in n W e I cheeriuiness w t 
? “ era und I a y suomit ed to 
ly on his arrival in Cha on, | pend a severe winter, in such circumstances, 
| 
was elected a member, and soon after the presi- rather than lea t country exposed, by reti- 
lent of the provincial congress—th resident ring fart > at ) rate is W t * patriot- 
of the couns of safety—the vice-president o nas t fixed reso on to suller every in- 
the state—a tamel ¢ of Co 
While Sir W n Hoy 
TY) 
every ¢ rprize in Pen 
irri { ' 2S i 
‘ + ! -_ y ¢ 
lat generai Hurgo e aiid 
surren 1 prisoners of 
\ ‘ 
General Wa yn so 
siderable in ' t f 
} 
which had accom; 1 
\ . ] + 
his inert a ) 1 
- 
Woot tar le i I 
7 , ? 
1 ih remo ig ( 
are, were ready for 
n How (Dec. t,) 
: ~ =a 
ieiphia With aimo nis W 
to bring on a general e1 
morning he ired on { 
1 about t miles d 
ns 





Some skirmishes took plac 





} . T “ 
Was nouriv cxApecte 
morning oit 


and counte rmarches, the 


] sore { . hy ‘ r hr lifforent 
their right, (Dec. 9,) by two or three different 
; £ ! arr Snr Ph! lol! 
, in full march for Philadelphia. 


lhe position of general Washington in a mili- 
tary point of view was a tmirable. He was so 
he advantages of it, that the mancu- 


f Sir William Howe for some days could 





not allure him from it. In consequence of the 
reinforcement lately received, he had not in any 
receding |] riod o 


ial condition tor 





jently 


} scr! ar 
ihnougn he are 


he would not relinquis 


he hoped for reparation for the adversities of the 

campaign. He could not believe that general 
I 

Howe, witha victorious army, and that lately 


reinforced with four thousand men from New- 
York, should come out of Philadelphia only to 
return thither in. He therefore presumed 
that to avoid the disgrace of such a movement, 
the British commander would, from a sense ot 
i y honor, be compelled to attack him, 
hough under great disadvantages. When he 


found him cautious of engaging and inclining to 
: 





iis teft, a daring design was formed, which 
would have been executed, had the British either 


continued in their tion, or moved a little far- 
ther to the left ofthe Americanarmy. This was, 
to have attempted in the night to surprise Phila- 
delphia. The necessary preparations for this pur- 
nose were made, but the retreat of the British 
prevented its execution. Soon after these events 
general Smallwood, with a considerable force, 
was posted at Wilmington on the banks of the 
Delaware, and general Washington, with the| 





main army, retired to winter quarters at Valley;made many valuable captures, particularly of 


Forge, 16 miles distant from Philadelphia. This | 





forward to engage 


rantage, yet it was 





; a 
imposs f € rovai COmmander to oring him 

] ¢ } thie » 
to action against his consent. bY this mode of 
conducting the defence of the new formed states, 


two campa.zns had been wasted away, and the 
work which was originally allotted for one, was 
still unfinished. 
An account of some miscellaneous transac- 
tions will ciose this chapter. Lieutenant colone! 
Barton, of a militia r ient of the state of 
Rhode Island, (July 9,) accompanied by about 
forty volunteers, passed by night from Warwick 
neck to Rhode land, and surprised general 
} 


Prescot in his q s, and brought him and one 





of his < s to the continent. Though 
1 1a passage of ten mi water, they 
uded the ships of war and guard boats, which 
lay all round the island. The enterprize was 
conducted with so much silence and address, 
that there was no alarm among the Eritish till 






the colonel and his party had nearly reached 
the continent with their prize. Congress soon 
after resolved, tl elegant sword should be 
presented to lie colonel Parton, as a tes- 
timonial of their sense of his gallant behavior. 
7 


It has already been mentioned, 





in the latter end of November 1775, authorized 
? 


the capture of vessels, laden with stores or rein- 


forcements for their enemies. On the 23d of 


--—o 


March 1776, they extended this permission so 
‘a is to authorize their inhabitants to fit out 
armed vessels to cruise on the enemies of the 
united colonies. The Americans henceforth de- 
voted themselves to privateering, and were ve- 
ry successful. In the course of the year they 


far a 


homeward bound West-India men. The parti- 


that Congress, 
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passage of that lake should be obstructed— 
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ed, and other the Mo- 
hawk river. by the 
commanding officer in the department for 13,600 
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The adjac tates were urged to fill up 
their recruits, an all respects to be in readi- 
ness for 1n active campaign. 
The British ministry was very sanguine in 
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between New York and 
the New England 
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N cur, in which, nor difficulty, nor labor nor lif 
ut toberegarded. Thisarmy must notretreat.”’ 
( »wwn-Point the royal army procet led to invest 
Ticonderoga. On their appre ach to it, they ad- 
vanced with equal caution and order on both 
les of the lake, while their naval force kept in 
centre. W itl 1a tiew davs they h | Ssur- 
yuunded three fourths of the \ nerican works at 
conderoga and Mount Independence, and had 
y advance work on Sugar Hill, which com- 
inds be , so WwW is completion, that in 
1 hours it 1 } been ready to open. In 
I~ ecireur nee nera a <5 . thie com- 
ading of ‘ olved to evacuate the post at 
levent } conceiving it prudent to take th 
I n t! ré eral officer he called a 
( of waron the oceas It was nre- 
atot ( uncit, that t wh num 
f not ufficient to man one halt of th worl 
} e nust on co u! Lu 
“ Would mpe f for the ) u ” 
i 
nec y it le for any neath of tin 
t the plac would be ¢ ipletely invested 
‘ i les within a day, nothing but an imn 
’ te evacuation of the pos could save thei oops. 
- | tuation of gener St. Clair was eminent- 
f I ig. Such wa the col ne ) 
1e Stat » ti fan 1 sti ot of t no 
I 
nd of th suppose 1 Superiol ty of fore to! = 
lefence, that toretreat without risking an action 
. ould not fail of drawing on him the execration 
of the multitude. To stand still, and by suffer- 
ne himself to be surrounded to risk his who 
ly for a ngie post, Was contrary to th tru 
rests of tl f | his trving uation, 
with the unanimous approbation of a council of 
rot h oe il office: ! yt 1 tiv h rou 
olution o icrificing perso! I ut 441 tO 
ve his army 
Che assumption of confident ap France 
the gwarrison, had induced their adversa to 
oc i W 1 great caution While ro this 
cause they wel wed into respect, t! evacua- 
nn W ( n d with so 1 ict Ss I i 
Ox lition, tha considerable part of t} nu c 
) wa save 1, ind t! who! would | 
heen em ta i. | id not a viole t 1 of w | 
which sprung up in the night revented 
‘ . . 
{ i! chin t il tation. 


e late war between France and England 
hich looked towards general Burgoyne’s « 
campment, iad been repaired the year before, 
- ind were in good order. About the centre wa 
1 battery of six guns. These occu] ed about 
wo-thirds of the high ground from the strait to 
he old fort. The remaining third wa open, Dut 
ome fleche were thrown up for i curity. 
The old fort wa n ruins, but some gun 
were mounted on aravelin thereof, that looke 
»wards the lake. There wasalsoa battery of 
a four guns in the Fi neh line ® which had the 


ume aspect. On tine point above the bridge was 


attery of four guns, and on Mount Indepen- 
’ ‘ ¢} ‘ 


lenee another of six or eight. The forten tha 
de was nearly a mile from the battery,and was 


- tormed of pique ts. The defencé ot it might 
ive employed four hundred men, but it could 
not have resisted a six pounder. There were 


( o barracks within it, nor a drop of water, but 


| ta considerable distance. From the battery at 
4 » point, a line of entrenchment ran round the 


mount, upwards of a mile and a half in length. 
There had been a strong abbatis tn front of thi 


line the vear before, but it had been consumed 
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block-house. AY her was on t Ticonderoga 


side. New works were begun on the moun 


but there was neither time nor strength of hands 

















ito complete them. A great deal of t } r nad 
been felled between the east creek and the io0ot Oo! 
the mount, to retar the approacn f th I t- 
ms ~ Ail t redoubts ont lOW wel 
ibandoned, for war of n to o¢ t 
hese works, tog ier with 93 p of ord- 
nance, and a large collection of prov f 
l 
into the hands of th ritish. 
This evacuation or Ticonderoga w the sub- 
ct ¢ i scrutiny. Cong ! 
ir general officers in the no id 
luly 6,) and ordered an enquiry into t yn- 
duet. Th ilso nominated two ! t 
nen n the law to assist the id i 
n prosecuting that enquiry, and appointe i 
committee of their own body to col tev ne 
in support of the charges, which w on this 
ee on mn yt? ' ,ora + ‘ é ~ 
iir. from the 1 aa aa 
» th n vation in ti ! rele I ¢ 1due¢ neg 
coul rtia putin t I [ ul ytest- 
ed against ng drawn into precedent.— 
rege tn magnitud in cowal 
ay ind t achery, W ! I it f va 
n court ag st him, and | | ! 
Th pt Cc! I 1, sore Wil ul lo 0 i it - 
waa pprehensive of general distress, sought 
toa @ i¢ : by th win hlama on t ’ 2 
W nen t Situation ol! th army | I t 1 l 
‘ } ‘ } = 
engu l ) ‘ yn 1 l W ho i \ if- 
quitted. Int cou! of his trial t was made 
to app r, that though 13,600 men had been ear- 
y called for as necessary to defend the north- 
1 posts, jy on the ap] ich of g ral Bur- 
royne, th WwW tore collec to o ose hin 
was on 2546 continentais, and 900 m ‘ 11) 
quippes ind \ irry i br l isuMm- 
july 
ciency of th n rs, the Vy « lid ho posses 
tn ives oj Su i -H i, hor of M unt-H } * 
thoucn th ior r com maed 1e¢ Worl poth o 
Ticondero nda .vioun [nde ence, id t 
itter Was o! grea 1] tant ior secu ie 
communication with Lake George, i had 
fortified the year | re with that v . Toth 
juestion W ! | been repeatedly asked, ** wh 
was t vacuation, if really nec ry, del l, 
till the ricans were so nearly surrounded, 
as to occasion the loss of such valua S10 ," 
it was answ {, that ** from various circumstan- 
ces it Wa my for general St. Clair to g 
lation of the numbe oppo lL to him. 
rd rKkation ti they cam to Griil- 
c, which is about 40 mile to the 
of Ticonderoga, and trom this they 
speedily reembarked. The savages which th 
ke pt in tron , dae eri 1 Sm Il I mMmno ig ) - 
ties from approaching so near as to makea dis- 
coveries of their numbers. Large parties, from 
the nature of the ground, could not have beet 
supported without risking a general action, and 


that from the combined operation of these cir- 


cumstances, the numbers of th 








royal army were effectually ¢ 
rarrison, till the van of their force appeared in 
full view before it.’”’ The retreating army em- 


barked as much of their baggage and stores a 


they had any prospect of saving, on board bat- 


teaux, and dispatch d them under convoy of five 
armed galleys to Skenesborough. Their main 
body took its route towards the same place by 
wav of Castleton. The British were no soone: 
apprized of the retreat of the Americans tha 
they pursued them. General Frazer, at the head 
3, advanced on their main body. 
eidesel was also ordered with 


of the light troo 


Major general | 


= 


ithe greater part of the Brunswick troops, to 
march in the same direction. General Burgoyne 
v fire, as was also that in front of the Frenclr| in person conducted the pugsuit by water. ‘The 
nes. Towards the east of the mount was a! 


obstructions to the navigation, not having been 
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c mn wo { ’ 
is Of their ston 3101 nu t i 
terror which the ss of Ti J 
rroughout the New-England Vas g 
uut nevertheless no dis ) 
y submission a d qu > Fe 
lid not sink unde . yf dang 
but acted with vigo f wale rv 
army, atcter ti! su ontinued for son 
days in Sken eh, wv t tent 
baggage a mea n re 
¢ burgo put 10 clamation, in whie 
} ca 1 on 1 i } ot t id . 
town ) na aaeputa L ¢ ( rt 
30 ti r re ect IWhsaips, to 
colo Skene at Castleton, on the 15 f J 
ihe troops were at the Same time | Sily ve 
nopening a road, and clearinga cr <, to 
their advance, and to open a passage fo ( 
veyance of their stores. A 0 
army which had been und [ 
ga, was equally ind us in rf 
boats, provision vess ,and batt ux, over land, 
nto lake George. An} \ bor in € 
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ery quarter V was necessary, but animated ¢ as s they 
were with past successes and future hopes, they 
disregarded toil and danger. 

From Skenesborough general Burgoyne direct- 
ed his course across the country to Fort Edward, on 
Hudson’s river. Though the distance in a right 
line from one to the other is but a tew 
such is the impracticable nature of the country, 
and such were the artificial difficulties thrown in 
his way,that nearly as many days were consumed 
as the distance passe 1 overin a direct line would 
have measuredin miles. The Americans under the 
direction of general Schuyler, had cut large trees 
on both sides of the road,so as to fall across with 
their branches interwoven. The face of the 
country was likewise so broken With creeks and 
that they had no less than forty bridges 
one of which was a log-work over 
in extent. This difficult 
march might have been avoided, had general 
Burgoyne fallen back from Skenesborouch to Ti- 
conderoga, and thence proceeded by lake George, 
but he declined this route, from an apprehension 
that a retrograde motion on his part would abate 
the panic of the enemy. He had also a suspi- 
cion that some delay might be occasioned by the 
American garrison at Fort George, as in case of 
his taking that route, they might safely continue 
to resist to the last extremity, having open in 
their rear a place of retreat. On the other hand 
it was presumed, that as soon as they knew that 
the royal army was marching in a direction 
which was likely to cut off their retreat, they 
would consult their safety by a seasonable evac- 
uation. In addition to these reasons, he had the 
advice and’ persuasion of colonel Skene. That 
gentleman had been recommended to him as a 
proper person to be consulted. His land was so 
situated, that the opening of a road between 
Fort Edward and Skenesborough would greatly 
enhance its value. This circumstance yoat 
have made‘ him more urgent in his recommen- 
specially as its being the 
shortest, it bid fair for uniting the royal interest 
with private convenierce. The opinion formed 
by general Burgoyne of the effect of his direct 
movement from Skenesborough to Fort Edward 
on the American garri-on, was verified by the 
event; for being apprehensive of having their 
retreat cut off, they abandoned their fort and 
burnt their vessels. The navigation of Lake 
George being thereby leit free, provisions and 
ammunition were brought forward from Fort 
George to the first navigable parts of Hudson’s 
river. This isa distance of 15 miles, and the 
roads of difficult passage. 


' 
mies, yet 


marshes, 
to construct, 
a morass, two mil 


dations of that route, 


The intricate combi- 
nation of land and water carriage, together with 
the insufficient means of transportation, and ex- 
cessive rains, Cause d such delays, that at the 
end of fifteen da there were not more than 
four days provision brought forward, nor above 
ten batteaux in the river. The difficulties of 
this conveyance, as Weil as of the mareh through 
the wilderness ‘irom Skenesborough to Fort Ld- 
ward, were encountered and overcome by the 
royal army, with aspirit and alacrity which could 
not be exceeded. At length, zfier incredible 
fatigue and labor, general burgoyne, and the ar- 
my under his command re ached Fort Edward, 
(July 30,) on Hudson’s river. Their exultation 
on accomp lishing, W hat for a long time had been 
the object of their hopes, was unusually great. 
While the British were retarded in their ad- 
vance by the combined difficulties of nature and 
art, events took place, which proved the wisdom 
and propriety of the retreat irom Ticonderoga. 
The army saved by that means, was 
the inhabitants and general Burgoyne. This 
abated the panic of the people, and became a! 
centre of rendezvous for them to repairto. On} 
the other hand, had they stood their ground at| 
Ticonderoga, they must in the ordinary course 


ys 


;} son 
bi tween | 
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of eve ents, ina short time, ‘either have 
to pieces, or surrendered themselves 
of war. In either case, as general St. Clair rep- 
resented in his elegant defence: ‘* Fear and dis- 
may would have seized on the inhabitants from 
the false opinion that had been formed of the 
strength of these posts, wringing grief and mo- 
ping melancholy, would have filled the habita- 
tions of those whose dearest connexions were in 
that army, and a lawless host of ruffians, 
loose from every social principle, would have 
roamed at large through the defenceless country 
while bands of savages would have carried ha- 
voc, devastation and terror before them. Great 
part of the state of New-York must have sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, and in it he would have 
found the means to prosecute his success. Ile 
would have been able effectually to have co-op- 
erated with general Howe, and would probably 
soon have been in the same country with him— 
that country where the illustrious Washington, 
with an inferior force made so glorious a stand, 
but who must have been obliged to retire, if both 
armies had come upon him at once—or he might 
have been forced to a general and decisive ac- 
tion in unfavorable circumstances, whereby the 
hopes, the now well founded hopes of Amer- 
ica—of liberty, peace and safety might have 
been cut off forever.” Such, it was apprehend- 
ed, would have been the consequences, if the 
American northern army had not retreated from 
their posts at Ticonderoga. From the adoption 
of that measure very different events took place. 
In a few days after the evacuation, general 
Schuyler issued a proclamation, calling to the 
minds of the inhabitants the late barbaritics and 
desolations of the royal army in Jersey—warn- 
ing them that they would be dealt with as trai- 
tors, if they joined the British, and requiring 
them with their arms to repair to the American 
standard. Numerous parties were also employ- 
ed in bringing off public stores, and in felling 
trees, aud throwing obstructions in the way ol 
the advancing royal army. At first an univer- 
sal panic intimidated the inhabitants, but they 
soon recovered. The laws of self-preservation 
operated in their full force, and diffused a gene- 
ral activity through the adjacent states. The 
formalities of convening, draughting and officer- 
ing the militia, were in many instances dispen- 
sed with. Hundreds seized their firelocks, and 
marched on the general call, without waiting for 
the orders of their immediate commanders. ‘The 
inhabitants had no means of security, but to 
abandon their habitations, and take up arms. 
Every individual saw the necessity of becoming 
a temporary soldier. The terror excited by the 
Indias, instead of disposing the inhabitants to 
court british protection, had a contrary etlect. 
The friends of the royal cause, 
emies, suffered from their indiscriminate barbar- 
ities. Among other instances, the murder of 
Miss M’Crea excited an universal horror. This 
young lady, in the innocence of youth, and the 
bloom of beauty—the daughter of a steady loyal- 
ist, and engaged to be married to a british offi- 
cer, was on the very day of her intended nup- 
tials, massacred by the savage auxiliaries attach- 
ed to the british army.* Occasion was thereby 


seem cut 
prisoners 


set 


as Well as its en- 


*This, though true, was no premeditated bar- 


barity. ‘The circumstances were as follows: 
Jones, her lover, from an anxiety for her 


Mr, 
safety, 


| engaged some Indians toremove her from among 


the Americ ans, and promised to reward the per- 
who should bring her safe to him, with a 
barrel of rum. Two of the Indians, who had 
conveyed her some distance, on the way to her 
intended husband, disputed, which of them 
should present her to Mr. Jones. Poth were 
anxious for the reward. One of them killed her 
with his tomahawk, to prevent the other from) 


i ral thought would be more 


‘and | to blacken 





given to “inflame the populace, 
the royal cause. The cruelties of the Indians, 
anc the cause in which they were engaged, 
were associated tovether, and presented in one 
view tothe alarmed inhabitants. Those whose 
interest it was to draw forth the militia in sup. 
of American independence, strongly ex- 
pressed their execrati ons of the army, Which sub- 
mitted to accept of Indian aid, a nd they loudly 
condemned th: it government which could cal! 
auxiliaries into a civil contest. as were Ccal- 
culated not to subdue but to exterminate a peo- 
ple whom they affected to reclaim as subjects. 
Their cruel mode of-warfare, b yy putting to death 
as well the smiling infant and the defenceless 
female, as the resisting armed man, excited an 
universal spirit of resistance. In conjunction 
with other circumstances, it impressed on the 
minds of the inhabitants a general eonviction, 
that a vigorous, determined Opposition was th 
only alternative for the preservation of their pro- 
perty, their children and their wives. Could 
they have indulged the hope of security and pro- 
tection while they remained peaceably at their 
homes, they would have found many excusi 
for declining to assume the profession of soldiers 
but when they contrasted the dangers of a ma 
ly resistance, with those of a passive inaction 
they chose the former, as the least of two una 
voidable evils. All the feeble aid which the roy- 
al army received from. their Indian auxiliaric 
was infinitely overbalanced by the odjum it 
brought on their cause, and by 


port 
t 


such 


that determined 
spirit of opposition which the dread of their sav 
age cruelties excited. While danger was r¢ 
mote, the pressing calls of Congress and of the 
general officers, for the inhabitants to be in read- 
iness to oppose a distant foe were unavailing, or 
tardily executed, but no sooner had they recov- 
ered from the first impression of the general 
panic, than they turned out with unexamy ple 
alacrity. The owners of the soil came forward 
with that ardor, which the love of dear connex- 
ions and of property inspires. An army was 
speedily pou red forth from the woods and mou 
tains. When they who had begun the saieest 
were nearly wasted away, the spirit of the coun- 
try immediate ly supplied t! teir place witha much 
greater and more formidable force. In addition 
to these incitements, it was early conjectured, 
that the royal army, by scidilane forward would 
be so entangled as not to be able to advance or 
retreat on equal terms. Men of an lities and oi 
eloquence, influenced with this expectation, 

angued the inhabitants in their caeiael towns— 

forth in high-coloring, the cruelties of the 
savage auxilaries of Great-Britain, and the fair 
prospects of capturing the vhole force of their 
enemies. Fyom the combined influence of thes: 
the American army soon amounted 
upwards of 13,000 men. , 

Vhile general Curgoyne was forcing his way 
down towards Albany, lieutenant colonel St. 
Leger was co-operating with him in the Mo- 
hawk country. He had ascended the river St 
Lawrence, crossed Lake Ontario, (August 3,) 
and commenced the s iege of Fort Schuyler. On 
the approach of this detachment of the royal ar- 
my, general Harkimer collected about 800 of the 
whig militia of the parts adjacent, for the relief 
of the garrison. 

St. Leger , aware of the consequences of being 
attacked in his trenches, detached Sir John 
Johnson, with some tories and Indians, to lie in 
ambush and intercept the advancing militia. The 


har- 


set 


causes, to 


receiving it. Burgoyne obliged the Indians to 
deliver up the murderer, and threatened to put 
him to death. His life was only spared, upon 
the Indians agreeing to terms, which the gene- 
efficacious than an 


execution, in preventing similar mischiefs. 














stratagem took effect. The general and his mi- 
litia were surprized, (August 6,) but several of 
the Indians were nevertheless killed by their 
fire. A scene of confusion followed. Some of 
Harkimer’s men run off, but others posted them- 
selves behind logs, and continued to fight with 
bravery and success. The loss 
the Americans was 160 killed, besides the wound- 
ed. Among the former was their gallant leader 
eeneral Harkimer. Several of their killed and 
wounded were principal inhabitants of that part 
of the country. Colonel St. Leger availed him- 
self of the terror excited on this occasion, and 
yresentations of Indian 
e garrison into an Im- 
bal and written 


on the 1de ol 


savored by strong rey 
arity to intimidate th 


mediate surrender. He sent ve 





messages, ‘demanding the surrender of the fort, 
and stating the impossib lity of their obtaining 


relief, as their friends under general Harmiker 
were cut off, and as general Burgoyne had forced 
his way through the country, and was daily re- 
ceiving the submission of the inhabitants,’ he 
represented “the pains he had taken to sofien 
the Indians, and to obtain engagements from 
them, that in case of an immediate surrende 
every man in the garrison should be spared,” 
and particularly enlarged on the circurhstance, 
‘‘rthat the Indians were determined, in case ot! 
their meeting with farther opposition, to massa- 


! arrison, but every man, wo- 





cre not only the 
man or child, in th 
nel Gansevort, who commanded in the fort, re- 
plied, ** that being by the United States entrust- 
ed with the charcze of the garrison, he was de- 
termined to defend it to the last extremity, 
against all enemies whatever, without any con- 
cern for the consequences of doing his duty.” 
It being resolved, maugre the threats of In- 
dian barbarities to defend the fort—li 
colonel Willet undertook, in conjunction with 
lieutenant Stockwell, to give information to thei 


utenant 


fellow citizens of the state of the garriscn.— 
These two adventurous officers passed by night 
throuch the besieger’s works, and at the hazard 
of falling into the hands of savages, and sutfer- 
ing from them the severity of torture, made 
their way for fifty miles through di and 
difficulties, in order to procure relief for their be- 
sieged associates. In the mean time the british 
carried on their ith such industry, 
that in less than three weeks they had advanced 
Within 150 yards of the fort. 

The brave garrison,in its hour of danger, was 
not forgotten. General Arnold, with a brigads 
of continental troops, had been previously de- 
tached by genera! Schuyler for their relief, and 
was then near at hand. Mr. Tost Schuyler, 
who had been taken up by the Americans on 
suspicion of his being a spy, was promised his 
life and estate, on consideration that he should 
goon and alarm the Indians with such repre- 
sentations of the numbers marching against 
them, as would occasion their retreat. He im- 
mediately proceeded to the camp of the Indians, 
and being able to converse in their own lan- 
guage, informed them that vast numbers of hos- 
tile Americans were near athand. They were 
thoroughly fiightened and determined to go off. 
St. Leger used every art to retain them, but 
nothing could change their determination. It 
is the characteristic of these people on a reverse 
of fortune to betray irresolution, and a total 
want of that constancy, which is necessary to 
struggle for a length of time with difficulties. 
They had found the fort stronger and better de- 
fended than was expected. hoy had lost sev- 
eral head men in their engageinent with genera] 
Harkimer, and gotten no plunder. These cir- 
cumstances, added to the certainty of the ap- 


proach of a reinforcement to their adversaries, 


igers 


operations Ww 


oy 
el 


which they believed to be much grea.er than it| 


really wae, made them quite untractable. 


Part 


e Mohawk country.”’ Colo-; 
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of them instantly decamped, and the remainder 
threatened to follow, if the Pritish did not im- 
mediately retreat. This measure was adopted, 


and the siege raised. lisorder occa- 


— 


sioned by the precipitancy of 


besiegers, fell into the hands « 
(August 22.) The discontented savages, exas- 
perated by their ill fortune 


, ure Sald, on thelr re- 
treat, to have robbed their British associates of 
their baggage and provisions. 

While the fate of Fort Schuyler was in sus- 
pense, it occurred to general Burgoyne, on hear- 
ing of its being besieged, that a sudden and ra- 
pid movement forward would be of the 1 
consequence. As the principal force of his ad- 
versaries was in front between him and Albany, 


he hoy ed by advancing on them, to reduce them 


r 


1timos 


to the necessity of fighting, or of retreating out 
of his way to New England. Had they to avoid 
an attack, retreated up the Mohawk river, they 


would, in case of St. Leger’s success, have put 


themselves between two fires. Had they re- 
treated to Albany, it was supposed their situa- 
tion would have been worse, as a co-operation 
from New York was expected. Besides, in 
case of that movement, an opportunity would 
have been given for a junction of Burgoyne and 
St. Leger. To have retired from the scene of 
action by filing off for New England, seemed to 
be the only opening left for therr escape. With 
such views general Burgoyne promised himself 
great advantages from advancing rapidly towards 
Albany. The principal objection against thi 
plausible project, was the difficulty of furnishing 


provisons to his troops. To keep up acommunt- 


cation with Fort George, so as to obtain from 
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that garrison regular supplies ata distance daily 
increasing, was wholly impracticable. ‘The ad- 
vantages which were eX pe cted trom the pro- 
posed measure, were too dazzling to be easily 
Though the impossibility of draw- 
ing provisious from the stores in their rear, was 
known ahd acknowledged, yet a hope was in- 
dulged that they might be elsewhere obtained. 
A plan was therefore formed to open resources 
from the plentiful farms of Vermont. Every 
day’s account, and particularly the information 
of colonel Skene, induced Eurgoyne to believe, 
that one description of the inhabitants in that 
country were panic struck, and that another, 
and by far the most numerous, were friends to 
the british interest, and ouly wanted the appear- 
ance of a protecting power tosnew theme ives. 
Relying on this intelligence, he detached only 
500 men, 100 Indians, and two ftieid pieces, 
which he supposed would be fully sufficient for 
the ¢€ xpedition. The command of this force was 


relinquished. 


given to lieutenant colonel Baum, and it was 
supposed that with it he would be enabled to 
seize upon a magazine of supplies which the 
Americans had collected at rennington, -and 
which was only guarded by militia. lt was also 
intended to try the temper of the inhabitants 
and to mount the dragoons. Lieutenant colonel 
Baum was instructed to keep the regular force 
posted, while the light troops felt their way; 
and tu avoid all danger of being surrounded, or 
of having his retreat cut off. but he proceeded 
with less caution than his perilous situation re- 
quired. Confiding in the numbers and promis- 
ed aid of those who were depended upon as 
friends, he presumed too much. On his ap- 
proaching the place of his destination, he found 
the American militia stronger than had been 
supposed. He therefore took post in the vi- 
cinity, entrenched his party, and despatched 
an express to general Kurgoyne, with an ac- 
count cf his situation. Co.onel Ereyman was 
despatched to reinforce him. Though every 
exertion was made to push forward this rein- 
forcement, yet from the impracticable face of the 
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country and defective m 
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miles. General Sta ; 
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The field pieces were t iken from the party com- 
manded by colonel Baum, and the greatest part 
ot his detachment was either killed or captured. 
Colonel Br ian arrived on the same ground 
and on the ne day, but not till the action was 


over. Instead of meeting his friends, as he ex- 





pected, he found himself briskly attacked. This 
was begun by colonel Warner, (who with his 
I ent, which iving f 1 sent 

ster, Ca Opportunely a MS 

well supported by Starke’s mili- 

tia, Which had just defeated the party command- 


ed by colonel Baum. Preyman’s troops, though 
fatigued with their preceding march, behaved 
with great resolution, but were at length com- 
pelled to abandon their artillery and retreat. In 
these two actions the Americans took four brass 
field pieces, twelve brass drums, 250 dragoon 
swords, four ammunition wagons, and about 
700 prisoners. The loss of the Americans, in- 
clusive of the wounded, was about 100 men.— 
Congress resolved. **that their thanks be pre- 
sented to general Starke, of the New Hampshire 
militia, and the officers and troops under his 
command, for their brave and successful attack 
upon and signal victory over the enemy in their 


| nin 


. © ; 
lines at be 


ton; and also that brigadier 
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Starke, be appointed a brigadier general in the 
army of the United States.” Never were thanks 


more deservedly bestowed. The overthrow of 
these detachments was the first link in a grand 


inally drew down ruin 


chain of causes, which 
The confidence wiih 
which the Americans were inspired, on finding 


on the whole royal army. 


themselves able to defeat regular troops, produ- 
ced surprising effects. It animated their exer- 


tions, and filled them with expectations of far- 
ther success. 





ihat military pride, which is the soul of an 
army, was nurtured by the captured arti ery, 
and other trophies of victory. In proportion to 
the elevation of the Americans, was the depres- 


sion of their adversaries. Accustomed to suc- 


cess, IS th ‘ } j , n e prec ding part 
of the campaign, they felt unusual mortification 
from this unexpected check. Though it did 





not diminish their 


fidence. It is not easy to enumerate a!! the dis- 


courage, it abated their con- 


astrous consequences which resulted tot 


army, from the failure of their expedition to 
Bennington. These were so extensive, that 
their loss of men was the least considerable. It 
deranged every plan for pushing the advantages 
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other embarrassments, it reduced general Bur- 
goyne to the alternative of lialtin 
forward su 


which had been previously obtained. Among 
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m Sill id 
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plies from Fort George, or of advane- 
eing starved. 
mel opted, the royal army was 
etained from August 16th, to September 13th. 


This unavoidable delay, gave time and opportu- 
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ere le ¢ 
1€ FISK Ol 


nity for we Americans to collect in great hum- 


[he defeat of lieutenant colonel Raum, was 


the first event which for along time had 


t ! oT) 
tadnCil 


place in favor of the American northern army. 
From December 1775, it bad experienced one 
misfortune, treading on the heels of another, and 
defeat succeeding defeat. Every movement had 
been either retreating or evacuating. The sub- 
sequent transactions present a remarkable con- 
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heir usual success in the use of tha 
At length night put an end to the 
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» Officers. This hard fought battle d 
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ard when y found, instead 
and dis ed enemy, they had a numerou 
These desertions 


resoiute force 
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| From the 
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mencement of the expedition, he had 
himself a strong reinforcement from th 
the British army, which was stationed at New 
York. He its to 


its way to Albany, and to join him there, or in 
the vicinity. 
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The reasonable expectation a diversion trom 
New York, tounded on this intelligence, made 
it disgraceful to and at the 
improper to urge oiiensive operations. 


posture of affairs, a delay of two or thre 


retreat, 


time 
this 


weeks, 


same 


in expectation of the promised co-operation from 


New York became necessary. In the mean 
time the provis ons of the royal army wert les- 
sening, and the animation and numbers the 
\merican army increasing. The New England 
people were fully sensible that their all was at 

ike, and at the same time sanguine, that by 
vigorous exertions, Burgoyne would be go en- 
tangled that his surrender would be unavoida- 
ble. Every moment made the situation of the 
British army more critical. From the uncertain- 
ty of receiving farther supplies, general Bur- 
goyne lessened the soldiers provisions, {Oct. 1.) 
The 12th of October, the term till which the roy- 
al army had agreed to wait for aid from New 
York, was fast approaching, and no intelligence 
of the expected co-operation had arrived. In 


proper to 
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The British lost upwards of 
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;event which was greatly regretted, as 
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The position of the British army, after the ac- 
tion of the 7th, was so dangerous, that an imme- 
diate and total change became necessary. This 
hazardous measure was executed without loss 
or disorder. 
purtenances, 


single night. 


and 


t TY 
teen 


The British camp, with all its ap- 
was removed in the course of a 
The American general now saw 
a fair prospect of overcoming the army opposed 
to him, without exposing his own to the danger 
of another battle. His measures were there- 


‘fore principally calculated to cut off their re- 





